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On 1 August, 1991, we shall be celebrating the 2000th birthday of the Emperor Claudius. Or 
rather we should be, if it were thought worth celebrating. But no rumour of a party has 
reached me, not even from Lyon in France, where he was born. That is certainly where one 
would expect a party to be held. In the eyes of the Roman aristocracy Claudius was a true 
Gaul, and did what all true Gauls wanted to do: he captured Rome. Not only did Claudius 
come to power a t Rome in A.D. 41 by using the threat of force against the senate, who 
wanted a return to a Republic after their experiences with Tiberius and Caligula (he had the 
Praetorian Guard on his side), but seven years later he encouraged the wealthy chieftains of 
the Gallic tribes in their ambition to become senators in the capital of the Empire. We have 
part of the nervous speech he made in the senate house on the subject: it was inscribed in 
bronze and set up at the Altar to Rome and Augustus outside Lyon where the Gallic chiefs 
met every year to confer, offer cult to Rome and Augustus, and hold a kind of Eisteddfod. 

We Britons, ancient and modern, owe him debts of a kind, too. Robert Graves immortalized 
him in two splendid novels, /, Claudius (1934) and Claudius the God (1937), and these in turn 
were translated with great success to the television screen. But Claudius invaded Britain in 
A.D. 43, beginning a century of attempts to take over the whole island, and British public 
opinion has naturally always favoured the defending side (it is Boudicca and King Alfred who 
are commemorated with bronze statues in London and Wantage, Caractacus in a cantata of 
Elgar's) against the series of invaders and would-be invaders who culminated in Napoleon 
and Hitler. The Ancient Britons who were Claudius' contemporaries must have felt even 
more strongly about it. Some 'collaborated', like King Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus. He was 
rewarded with a patch of the country of his own to govern and it may have been he who 
built the magnificent palace at Fishbourne in Sussex. But Cogidubnus was exceptional: most 
British chieftains resented the cost of the imperial cult, housed in the massive Temple of 
Claudius at Colchester, and that was one of the first targets of the rebels under Boudicca in 
60. 

What have the Romans done for us anyway? 

But when the opportunistic plundering of grain money (first in the form of booty, then as 
interest on development loans as well as legitimate tax) came to an end, and the imperial 
cult settled down and became accepted, the Britons found that on balance they were well 
off. The presence of three legions and a corresponding number of auxiliary troops in 
permanent garrisons gave them a huge market of 33,000 regularly paid men, swollen by the 
numbers of those who survived until retiring age and spent their last years, and their 



bounties, in the province. The taxes paid by the Britons had to be spent on the equipment 
and pay of those troops, so the money never left the island; and any surplus in native hands 
could go on the amenities that made Roman life so attractive to Rome's subjects: market- 
places, temples, baths, schools, elegantly decorated private housing, wine, and 
sophisticated and exotic food. In a small way, Britain has continued to benefit from Claudius' 
achievement even in modern times, both in terms of healthy pleasures and economically. 
We have no Acropolis or Ephesus to attract the crowds and (as in ancient times) to relieve 
visitors of spare cash; but Fishbourne, Vindolanda, and Hadrian's Wall make their 
contribution to our tourist earnings, and without Claudius there would have been no 
Fishbourne, no Vindolanda, and no Hadrian's Wall. 

But when Robert Graves decided to celebrate Claudius he had a weight of unfavourable 
ancient opinion against him. Even Claudius' mother Antonia took against the child born to 
her at Lugdunum: spastic and awkward-spoken, he seemed to her to be a half-finished 
monster. Then the ancient literary tradition is heavily hostile to him. The way he came to 
power, as a usurping tyrant, boded ill for the rest of his thirteen year reign. There were 
conspiracies, the work of his rivals for power in 41; and men even incipiently dangerous 
because of their high birth or connexions with the imperial family, were removed before the 
danger was realised. Claudius, alienated from the senate, had to seek confidential advice 
from his personal staff, the hated freedmen, especially Narcissus and Pallas. When his wife 
Messallina in 48 seemed to be turning away from these men and offering encouragement to 
the aristocracy of senators and knights, she too was removed, causing a violent upheaval in 
the imperial household and in political circles. 

Claudius' greatest weakness, after his unorthodox rise to power, was the fact that although 
he was fifty years old at the time of his accession, his son and heir Britannicus was not born 
until he had been Emperor for a month and would long be incapable of ta king over his 
father's position. The boy's youth left the way o pen to other aristocrats: it had been this 
that gave Britannicus' mother Messallina her freedom and power, and in 49 it forced 
Claudius to strengthen his position, so deeply discredited by the execution of Britannicus' 
mother, by marrying his niece Agrippina. As the daughter of the lost hero Germanicus, who 
had died in the East in 19, and granddaughter of Nero Drusus, who had died fighting in 
Germany in 9 B.C., she had enormous prestige, and her son by the Roman aristocrat 
Ahenobarbus inherited her popularity. This boy was three years older than Britannicus, and 
it was only with him to share power that Claudius could hope after 48 to see Britannicus as a 
possible heir. He adopted Agrippinas son, making him a Claudius Nero, and when in the 
event Agrippina secured the boy's sole succession to power in 54, it was under the name of 
Nero that he reigned. 



Claudius the God 


Immediately after Claudius' death, the new regime, to secure itself, repudiated everything 
about the previous reign that had been most disliked: the trials in private, the power of 
freedmen. Claudius was deified, but only to make young Nero the son of a god and so 
strengthen his position at the beginning of his reign. He was rehabilitated under the Flavian 
dynasty that held power for twenty-five years after Nero's fall, for Flavius Vespasian and his 
brother had done well under Claudius (Vespasian came to Britain with the expedition, 
captured the Isle of Wight, and occupied the site of Exeter). But the senatorial historian 
Tacitus, like Claudius' equestrian biographer Suetonius, writing more than sixty years after 
Claudius' death, held the personal weakness of the unprepossessing Emperor responsible 
for everything that had gone wrong. Even the comparatively friendly Greek historian Cassius 
Dio, writing a century later than Tacitus and probably using Claudius' contemporary and 
equestrian official the Elder Pliny as a source, could only divide the successes from the 
failures and attribute the former to Claudius himself, the latter to his wives and courtiers. 

Scholars are perverse and obstinate creatures. In the twentieth century they came to revolt 
against the doctrines of this hostile chorus, and when they did they found helpful material 
to hand: pronouncements, whole speeches and letters of Claudius himself, on bronze, 
stone, and papyrus. Emperors drafted their own letters and speeches - eloquence and 
presence were a prerequisite of ancient politicians, who had to confront their audiences in 
person, not from behind microphones or even television cameras. Beside the speech made 
in favour of allowing wealthy northern Gauls into the senate, there is a letter written to the 
turbulent citizenry of Alexandria not many months after his accession, and the edict in 
which he allows members of three tribes from the Alps in northern Italy to hold on to the 
Roman citizenship - and its privileges - that they have been usurping. The presence of the 
Emperor, his rambling style, his public ideals, even his private fears, are open for all to read; 
and they are touching. 

Scholars identified themselves with this man and swung away from the reading of their 
ancient predecessors. Claudius' obvious concern for the way the Empire was run, his 
interest in equity, his intellectual curiosity, won him distinguished champions, who were 
eager to claim new achievements for him. They have him credit for making changes in 
administration and in the careers of officials and soldiers that may have been only gradual 
developments, and attributed them to a conscious policy of 'centralization'. In the provinces 
they became convinced by archaeological discoveries that he was the purposeful architect 
of provincial development, when what they were observing was the prosperity that 
flowered from the Roman peace. 



Hard facts? 


Robert Graves' two novels caught this mood of half a century ago. But the influential work 
of the great historian Sir Ronald Syme and his eloquent exaltation of Tacitus had brought 
more recent writers back closer to the ancient view. If there is no hope of finding one single 
correct view, that only makes re-examining the material of history more exciting. There are 
new insights for each generation. The Presidency of Ronald Reagan has something to teach 
us about the reign of Claudius: Irangate and the operations of Admiral Poindexter and Col. 
Oliver North help to explain where power really lay, with Claudius or his freedmen. Claudius 
had the lucky gift of being able to get his servants to act on his behalf (since their master's 
interests were theirs) without having to take responsibility for what happened. The Irangate 
affair was not the first of its kind: Henry II found himself free of Thomas a Becket, and 
Elizabeth I of Mary Queen of Scots, without issuing orders for their death. Let us take one 
incident from the reign of Claudius, an incident that was exploited by the ancient historian 
who recounts it to show Claudius' helplessness in the hands of the courtiers. 

The hard facts about this affair are that Claudius went to the senate one d ay in A.D. 42 and 
told the House that, thanks to warning dreams of Messallina and Narcissus, he had been 
saved from assassination; the would-be assailant, who had arrived at the Palace with his 
dagger, just as the dreams foretold, and so caught in the act, had been summarily executed. 
The man was Appius Silanus, consul in A.D. 28 and until recently governor of Spain, from 
which he had been summoned to marry Messallina's mother Lepida. A senior consular, 
then, only a few years younger than Claudius himself, and one of the family that had more 
than once lost members in intrigues designed to bring them closer to the centre of power. 
In other words: Claudius had rid himself of a possible rival, and remained Teflon clean, 
because if Appius Silanus had been set up, it was by Messallina, Narcissus, and their 
'dreams'. At worst, Claudius was a dupe. Evidently he though it was worthwhile, certainly 
safer, to have this reputation than that of a clever Caligula. 

Keeping the peace 

What are we to make of all this in 1991? We have a man who, however hesitantly, had the 
courage at least to acquiesce in the assassination of Caligula by officers of the Praetorian 
Guard and to take power in the aftermath. He was a usurper, but his usurpation prevented a 
civil war that would have been no less terrible than the one that broke out when Nero was 
forced to commit suicide in 68, leaving no heir behind. Once in power, Claudius embarked 
on a policy of conciliation, as much for his own sake as for anyone else's, and worked for the 
peaceful succession of his own son. It was not the weakness of personality, as the ancient 
writers claimed, but the inherent weakness of a usurper's position, that forced him to such 
unacceptable acts of repression as the execution of Silanus and into seeking support from 
the people (hence his extensive programme of useful public works in Italy - aqueducts, the 



draining of the Fucine Lake, the harbour at Ostia to shelter the incoming grain ships) and 
into seeking glory from conquest abroad in Britain. These efforts, however much the 
conquest of Britain was brought to mind by renewed celebrations when the general in 
command returned to an ovation in 47 and when the captured Caractacus was paraded 
before the people in 51, were not enough to counter the instability of his position as 
Emperor, especially when he had to rid himself of Messallina. Agrippina and her son Nero 
dominated the last years not because Claudius was a slave to the attractions of his niece but 
because her popularity was indispensable to his regime. 

And if it was Nero rather than Britannicus who succeeded to power when Claudius died in 
54 at least this too was a peaceful succession, no small achievement at a time when 
securing continuity of power was the main problem of the Principate, not yet established as 
an hereditary monarchy. Like the politician who was asked what he had done during the 
French Revolution. Claudius could reply with justifiable pride: 'I survived'. The spin-offs were 
positive and considerable: the generous admission of provincials to the Roman citizenship 
and the advancement of men from Gaul to senatorial rank; material benefits for the people 
of Rome; and as a result of establishing Roman power in Britain (whatever we make of this 
act of unfashionable imperialism) the speeding up of the economic take-off of northern 
Gaul. Certainly in Britain and France Claudius has earned a birthday celebration; perhaps he 
deserves one in Roman history too for his place as a keeper of the peace. 
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